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CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE 


INTEREST oF Tut COUNTY 
oF 


LAN AR K. &. 


Pzzxs0N, who by a particular turn of 
mind is led into ſpeculations which relate 
to the policy of nations, will find a re- 
of thoſe, which have for their object, a people liv- 
ing in one uniform and long eſtabliſhed fer of man- 
ners, and another, which is changing cither for the 


Is the firſt, he will have little more to do, than 
to inveſtigate into matters of falt, and to reduce to 
1 


129 
principles, ſuch appearances as are familiar to every 
ay 


Is the ſecond, he muſt employ more ingenuity; 
becaufe, wher the cffefts of any change are not 
pointed out by long experience, he maſt have re- 
courſe to conjecture, in order to form a tolerable 
gueſs concerning their furure conſequences. 


T nz Coney which is the objett of theſe confde- 
rations, may {as I apprehend it) very properly be 
ranked in the laſt mentioned ſituation. Glaſgow the 
capital, for wealth and confideration, has fer, in a 
great meaſure, an example to all the towns of Scot- 
land, in the advancement of Trade and Manufac- 
tures. The Landed Intereſt has had, I believe till 
of late, the misfortune to fit among her fiſter counties, 
on the loweſt bench in the ſchool of Agriculture. 


Tax Trade of Glaſgow has augmented the num 
ber of her inhabitants. Theſe now call for more 


Subſiſtence than the County can ſupply: ſo the Land- 
ed Intereſt of Chdſ{dale, looks like the indigent pa- 
rent, of an induſtrious fon, who has become indepen- 
dant of him, from the time he has been forced to 
provide for himſelf. 


MATTERS are now upon the point of undergo- 
ing a total change. A fpicit of improvement is foring- 
ing up in every quarter of the County. The high 


1 

ficiency of the Coumy ſupply, and the difficukies 
Glaſgow has found in having its wants elſewhere 
ſapplied, with certainty and regularity, have excited, 
on one hand, a taſte for Agriculture among the far- 
mers; while on the other, the citizens by means of a 
navigable Canal between the Forth and Clyde, have 
been drove to the neceſſity of looking for a more cer- 


Tu is ſpirit of improvement, however, has been 


Taz high demand from the Glaſgow market was 
certainly the firſt inducement to undertake the im- 
provement of the County lands. 


Fo x this purpoſe we have been obliged to incloſe 
and lead manure, lime efpecially, which has greatly 
2ngmented the demand for day Labourers; the con- 
fequence of whick has been, a rife in the Price of 
daily labour, and in the Wages of country ſervants. 


Tu confequence of all has been a very conſide- 
rable riſe in the rents of lands. And as the high 
Price of grain on the one hand, has animated the 
frozen inhabitants of the country; fo on the other, ir 
has excited the jealoufy of thoſe in the city; who. 
conclude, that fince high Prices are very adramage- 
292. they muſt be huriful to 
2 
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Trade; but it being a queſtion of great importance, 
whether this concluſion be well or ill founded, it 


Fon this ſuppoſed oppolition of intereſts, or in- 
deed partly perhaps from neceſſity, the ſcheme of a 
Canal has owed its exiſtence; and as fo great a 
change in the mode of tranſporting Subſiſtence to 
Glaſgow (by water in place of Land Carriage,) can- 
not fail to affeR, in fome degree, the Intereſt of the 
Land; fo the conſequence of 2 des 
9 


Fox this purpoſe it will be neceſſary to examine, 
112. The preſent ſtate of the Roads of this County: 
ade. The expence of tranſporting to market, both 
in fammer and in winter, what the County can fup- 
. ply: 340. To cxamine the Policy and Practice eſta- 
bliſhed in collecting and bringing to the ſeveral coun- 
wy markets, that portion of every crop which the 
County can furniſh, to Glaſgow : And in the laſt 
place, To make what obſervations may appear rea- 


ſonable for correcting every abuſe in this quarter. 


IT is not my intention to examine each of theſe 
circumſtances ſeparately by itſelf. Several of them 
are ſo connected together, as to form but one 
ſubject. I have begun by enumerating them, in or- 
der only to fuggeſt to the reader, the change of our 
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ration brings on another, as in a chain, inſenfibly 
altering the whole ſyſtem of the ſentiments and em- 
ployment of the greateſt part of the inhabitants. 


ConsTANT experience has taught us, that e- 
very conſiderable alteration of our circumſtances, 


requires a ſuitable change in our conduct in life; 
which if we neglect, ſome inconvenience will fol- 
low. With time, indeed, our habits alter, tho flow- 
ly; adapting themſelves a-new to our reſpeftive 
fituations; and the ſharper fighted among us, are 
thoſe who firſt diſcover the confequences of the 


change, and firſt apply the remedy. 


WHrarTEvER may be the advantages of this 
progreſs towards the improvement of our Lands, 
and the extenſion of our induſtry, it is very cer- 
tain, that the lower clafſes of our people (whoſe 
knowledge is confined to their own paſt experience, 
only) ſtand much in need of the inftruftion and 
example of thoſe, who can compare our preſent 
firnation with that of other parts of the kingdom, 
where revolations, new in this County, have long 
ago operated their full effects. 


Warar 2 change muſt it not be to the whole 
claſs of country Labourers, who uſed to live their 
Tear out, they did not well know how; to be re- 


may Even venture to foretell what conſequences may 
happen on fuch occaſions; and this without any fear 
of drawing ſhame upon himſelf, ſhould he chance 


IT is not many years, fince 2 fpirit of Agricul- 
ture began to diffuſe itſelf over this County. Spots 
indeed had been improved by individuals; where 
an acre, not worth half a-crown formerly, is now 
Set for Five Pound ſterling a- year, for three crops: A 
few proprictors then improved for their pleafure; | 


— — — —— -U — 
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the body of our farmers are now beginning to fol- 
low the example, and ſeem to with they were able 
to improve for gain. 


Tus preſent management of one great eſtate, 
has undoubtedly fer a good example; and I be- 
keve, it was 2 good deal owing to the former ma- 
nagement of the fame eſtate, that this County has 
hitherto made fo little progreſs in Agriculture. 


Ax emailed property was conſidered to be an 
argument againſt lying out money upon the in- 
provement of it. Raifing the rents was thought wo 
be robbing the preſent poſſeſſor of a Graffum , 
in favour of a diſtant poſterity. The confequence 
was, that the rents of this eſtate were very low, in 
proportion to all the neighbourhood ; and the con- 
ſequence of this again, was, that no landlord could 
raiſe his rents in proportion to the value of his 
lands, as long as fo great a property was parcelled 


out at a cheaper rate. 


No ſooner did this eſtate fall imo a new ma- 
nagement, than the old fyſtem of Graffums was 
aboliſhed. Lands were let at what they ought to 
be worth, when properly cultivated; not at what 
they really were worth, while they were not cul 


cee in the Law of Englund. 
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tivated at all. A plan was laid down for inclofig 
provided a conſtant employment for all able men 
during the winter. Wages in that ſeaſon uſed to 
be lower than in ſummer; at preſent they are great- 
Iy higher. The Labourers work piece work, and 
gain at leaſt a ſhilling a-day in making of ditches, 
and yet a day Labourer is hired for ſeven pence, at 
every other occupation f. 


No fooner was this large property begun to be 
let out upon the new plan, than every landlord 
found at his houſe abundance of people who came 
to ſolicit for farms. This was very new. Formerly 
the landlords were much taken up in looking out 
for tenants: the tables were turned. Whoever is 
the demander in any fuch bargain, muſt raiſe the 


+ This appears extraotdinery ; but the reaſon is plain. The 
ditchers cannot work in froſt and ſnow ; fo the occupation is 
more precarious; and when they are made idle, they cannot 
immediately find another employment. The day Labourers, 
on the other hand, are moſtly in the ſervice of gentlemen, who 
employ them all the year round; but they have nor in general, 
either the youth, ſtrength, or dexterity of many of thoſe who 
work by the piece. In a word, you will hardly find any able 
man, even in Winter, now .anemployed; whereas not many 
years ago, you could have had upon a call, for a work of a day 
or more, a number of people engaged in no permanent branch 
of induſtry; and who, when diſmiſſed from ſuch jobs, made 
no other reflection, but on their on miſerable condition. 


(V1 
former price. This moſt people know; but every 
one feels it to be true when he comes to make the 
trial. Lands have riſen more over all the County, 
within theſe five years, than in any period cf twenty; 
and from very little improvement of the foil I muſt 
confeſs: but, as I faid before, they are now begun 
to be let at what they ought e be worth; not at 
what they have been worth to the former poſſeſſors; 
and, in all probability, they will rife upon the ex- 
Piration of the new leafcs, more than ever they were 
wont to do formerly on fuch occaſions. 


I do not pretend to aſcribe this ſudden rife 
in the rents of lands, to the new adminiſtration on- 
ly, of the eſtate above mentioned. Two other cir- 
cumitances have favoured the landlords. 1a. The 
growth of the Trade of Glaſgow, and the encreafe of 
its wealth, induſtry, and inhabitants, has fupported . 
the prices of corn and canle, for fome years paſt, 
above the general average of Scotland; and I hope, 
for the Intereſt of the County, I have here under 
my conſideration, that for ſeveral years at leaſt, 
they will not mach diminiſh. That in this Coun- 
ry they will diminiſh in time, I both hope and 
expe; but that muſt come from the extenſion 
of Agriculture, not from importation. 24s. The 
great and conſtant employment, at preſent, given 
to the lower claſs of our induſtrious inhabitants, 
„„ 
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as we now call them) throws ready money into their 
hands, with which they go to market, and pay down. 
Formerly they took from landlords and farmers, 
upon the credit of their future ſervices, the poor 
precarious Subſiſtence they enjoyed; which by the 
good, was granted as an act of charity; by the bad, 
as a moſt uſurĩous and oppreſſive loan. This change 
manifeſts itſelf by the increafe quantity of meal now 
bought up at country markets, and retailed to day 
r 
very pariſh. 


Tunis increaſe of confumption, has in a great 
meaſure baniſhed miſery from cottages and country 
villages; it has ſupported the Prices of Grain; and 
has relieved the land from the burden of maintain- 
ing thoſe who had no employment. But on the o- 
ther hand, it has prevented the augmentation of 
what the city of Glaſgow might reaſonably have ex- 
pefted from the County, in confequence of the late 


Tn xz mouth of the ox which threſheth out the 
corn muſt not be muzzled ; juſt fo the induſtri- 
ous Labourer in the country muſt always be the firſt 
to be fed. The demand however of the great mar- 
ket will regulate the Price he muſt pay for his Sub- 


f n 


Tar1s leads me next to examine the principles 
which influence the Prices of Subfiltence, from 
which we ſhall difcover a rule, for judging when 
they are too high, and when too low, conſiſtently with 
the intereſt of all the induſtrious claſſes of a people. 


+ Tas Prices of Scbſiſtence are made to fluttuate 
ia markets, by the fame principle which regulates 
the Prices of all commodities; viz. the proportion 
between the demand, and the fapply; with this 
characterizing difference as to Subfiſtence, which is 
peculiar to countries of induſtry; viz. That the Price 
of it, never can riſe above the extent of the faculties of 
| doe cadre... 
viſion Þ — 


To render this propofition more clear and intelli- 
gible. Let me ſuppoſe the moſt numerous clafs 
of thoſe who confume oat-meal in this County, to be 
the day Labourers, gaining throughout the year & 
bout Three <Ehillings and Six Pence per week. 
Were, I fay, the quantity of oat-meal zecefſary 
for their nouriſhment during one week, to riſe above 
Three Shillings and Six Pence, they could not buy 
it: and as we fuppoſe that quantity to be neceſſary, 
lefs could not ferve. They would then ſtarve; and 
— — 
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1 Stuart's Pol. OEcon. Vol. own 397 exd 358. 
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whole inhab ĩtants, would greatly exceed the de- 
mand of the furvivors, conſequently the Price would 
fall. | 


ALTHOUGH, in this country, matters never come 


is found to operate in a lefs degree. The high 
Price, if it docs not quite cut off the demand of the 
loweſt claſs, reduces it, however, to narrower limits. 
They diminiſh their confumption, ard are worſe 
fed; they ſubſtitute ather ſpecics of courſer fare to 
meal ; and if even this alſo ſhall come to fail them, 
they decume indigent, — by the 
charity of others. 


Tr1s forms the loweſt claſs of every people; 
which I do not include in what I call the maſs of the 
induſtrious. That our poor ſtill may contribute, in 
part, towards their own Subſiſtence, I do not deny; 
were it not fo, they would be greatly more burthen- 
ſome than they are. The ſtate of our poor ſhall be 
conſidered by itſelf. 


Fon this additional encouragement given to 
common people of this County, when oat-meal is at 
One Shilling per peck, than at former times, when 
it fold for Six Pence; becaufe it will be allowed, 
that the generality of our Labourers, can no more 


a 


to the extremity of ſtarving; fill the fame principle 
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certainly reckon upon Three Shillings and Six Pence 
per week, throughout the year, than formerly they 
could reckon upon Two Shillings; and we are going 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the claſs of Labourers, 
is the lowelt among heakby and induſtrious people. 


In inquiries of this fort, erery circumſtance poſ- 
able ſhould be taken in. 


La 6969 
bourer to amount, through the year, to about Nine 
Pound Sterling, or Three Shillings and Six Pence 
per week: and let us allow this for the maintenance 
alone of his family. He muſt alſo gain what is ne- 
ceffary for his fire, clothes, and houſe rent. The 
_ firſt is a mere trifle; from the great abundance of 
fewel in moſt places of the County. In order to pro- 
vide for the pure neceſſary for his living, he ought 
to have one half rood of ground, well prepared and 
manured, for producing abundance of Greens for his 
pot, and a few Potatoes; which two articles occaſion a 
great ſaving on the oat-meal inthe autumn and winter. 
For the rent of his houſe and garden let us ſuppoſe 
Thirteen Shillings and Four Pence. He ſhould alſo 
have a Cow which may be grazed on the adjacent 
farms. The more he pays for her grafs, the better 
for him. He will have more profit in paying Twenty 
or Thirty Shillings for a ſummer's graſs, upon a 
good paſture, than in having it for nothing on a bare 
held. - It is to be obſerved, that no fweer milk is con- 


IE: 
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ſumed, in the general, by our day Labourers; and 
the butter of a tolerable Cow will amount to five 
ſtone Scots, or about one hundred weight Engliſh per 
annum; which, were it properly and cleanly made up, 
will give at leaſt Two Pound ſterling. Here then 
ſhould be the fund for paying the houſe rent and the 
grafs for the Cow: and it will prove ſomething more 
than ſufficient for both ; what is over, joined with 
the wife's ſpinning, muſt provide for firinz, clothes, 
and every other want. However poor this life may 
appear to thoſe who do not enter into ſuch difquiſiti- 
ons, fach however in fact it is with us: and in this 
way can our day Labourers live, when oat-meal is at 
One Shilling per peck, which for three years paſt 
it has been; and, I fay, without any ſymptoms of 
miſery, in the houſes of thoſe, whoſe gains and 
method of life are as I have been deſcribing. This 
is the condition of thoſe, who enjoy a pure phyſical 
neceffary, without any fuperfiuity; and when ſuch 
people turn old, it is hardly poſſible for them to 
fabfiſt without ſome aſſiſtance either from charity, 
or from their children: one or other of which; 
ſeldom fails them. But I muſt obſerve, that I have 
been deſcribing the life of the very pooreſt among 
our day Labourers. Many of them make better 
wages; and young people, while in the ſervice of 
farmers, with a frugal diſpoſition, may form a little 
ſtock to enable them to marry. Marriages contracted 
berween country people without any ſtock at all, are 
not now (I believe) ſo common as formerly; for which 


1 | 
reaſon, the number of the indigent is daily diminiſh- 
ing. The call likewiſe for Manufacturers of all kinds, 
provides an outlet for the children, and keeps up 


the wages of country Servants, at a due propor- 
tion with day Labourers. 


Tris low rate of able Servants in the coudtry, 
is, at preſent, about Four Pounds a-year. If meal 
be reckoned at One Shilling per peck, their food 
will coſt the maſter about Five Pounds more : toge- 
ther, Nine Pounds: and if many Servants get Five, 
or even Six Pounds yearly wages, fome Labourers 
make Four, or even Five Shillings a-week, which 
brings them to a par. Thus we fee, that the riſe 
of Servams wages, ſo much complained of, is ill 
grounded; becauſe flill they are not above the con- 
dition of a day Labourer: the only difference is, that 
the expence of the firſt is lefs; becauſe commonly 
they are unmarried. So the money they receive, is 
either frugally laid up, and becomes a fund for mar- 
riage; or it is ſpent in clothes, and ornaments, to the 
encouragement of our Manufaftures. Now, were 
the gains of this loweſt claſs to be reduced, the Price 
of Subſiſtence would fall in proportion. 


Ir muſt here be obſerved, that drunkennefs and 
debauchery prevail very little with us, in the coun- 
try; and were none allowed to fell beer and fpiritu- 
ous liquors, but fuch as take out licences according 
to law, they would ftill prevail lefs than they do. 


1 
For which reaſon, gentlemen ought to take care that 
none but qualified perſons be ſuſtered to keep ſuch 
houſes upon their eſtates; and if their own repre- 
ſentations be not ſufficient to ſtop the abuſe, they 
ſhould avail themſelves of the authority of law. 


Trax women alſo form a conſiderable clafs, and 
loweſt gains amount from Twenty Pence to Two 
Shillings per week. With this they are clothed, 
and nouriſhed ; and many of them, while young and 
ſuperſlumĩes of dreſs; which they hold our, I fup- 
poſe as a fund at their diſpoſal, for the maintenance 
of children, in cafe any young fellow ſhould wiſh to 
take them for a wife. Were it not, therefore, for 
the uſe of ribbands, and ſuch little ornaments now 
in faſhion, a country lad could form no judgment 
of the induſtry and frugality of the young women 
of the pariſh. I call the buying ſuch ſuperſſuities as 
ribbands, the greateſt proof of frugality; becauſe 
every unneceſſary expence muſt be cut off, before 
they can purchaſe an ornament, which from the wed- 
ding-day, the husband expunges out of the lift of 
his wife's expences; as ſhe had formerly expunged 
all other ſuperfluities, in order to acquire, what now 
ſhe finds to be Thus all chat poſibly 
can be ſpared, is provided for the Subliltence of 
the children during their infancy. 
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Lr this ſuffice concerning the proportion be- 
tween the price of country about, and the rate of 
1 
years paſt. 


I muſt next examine the queſtion in a more com- 
and this in order to examine the propriety of our 
preſent policy in throwing open our ports to impor- 
tation, in order to redute the Price of Subfſtence, 
fo ſoon as it is fuppeoſed to riſe above the faculties of 
the loweſt claſſes of our induſtrious. 


I have faid already, That it & tountry of induſtry, 
prices can never riſe above the faculties of the nume- 
reus clafſes of theſe who go to market: and from all 
I have ſeen of late in this country, I am fill more 
confirmed in this opinion. However, as this dofirine 
is not commonly admitted, I ſhall now cxamine the 
prepriery of bringing prices down by importation; 
and then point out another expedient, which might 
perhaps, anfwer the end equal well, and be pro- 
dudtive of many fewer incomventencies. | 


Warn it becomes neceffary, or even convenient 

to aſſiſt the loweſt claſſes of our Manufacturers and 

day Labourers, in years of high prices, I think 

a much better expedient may be deviſed than that 

of opening our ports to importation ; and for the 
c 


rote of the marker for their full Subviſtence. 


Ix the firſt cafe, we find people aftually ſtarving 
for hunger; is the ſecond, the diſtreſs goes ng fur- 
ther, than to bear very hard upon the loweſt claſſes, 
when their gains are but ſcranply fufficiem * 
ride for all their wan. | 


| Tux felt queltien, then, cames to be How de 
derwecn ſearcity and bigh prices? 


Mr anfwer is, tans 
examination imo matters of fact only, relatively to 
the ſtate of importations in times paſt, and upon 
fuch occaſions, as the ports have been opened with 
a view to fupply the actual deficiency of a bad crop. 
If upon fuch occaſions, the quantity imported, ſhall 
be found to have amounted ro one twentieth, or e- 


ven to one thirtieth of the ordinary conſumption of 
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the inhabitants, then I ſhould allow fuch a year to 
have bern 2 year of ſcarcity; bur if the importa- 
tiok ſhall be found not to exceed one cightieth of 
their confutaption, then I can only fappoſe it to 
be a year of high prices, which by 2 proper policy 
in our markets, and by a granary plan, well contriv- 
ed. may keep prices in a due proportion to the real 
. quantity of grain in the country *. 
C2 


** me | £ &. FI ; a l * * 


FO PTY} and importation of grain 
for Scotland, are not regularly preſerved; for which reaſon, no 
eſtimate can be formed concerning the ſhort-caming of our crops. 

But if we admit, that there is any thing near the fame propor- 
tion between our crop and our conſumption, with what it is 
knows to be in England, where regifters are exactiy kept; then, 
1 fay, that fince the beginning of rhis century, there never was 
a deficiency fupplied by importation, 26 
their ordinary cooſumption. | 

_ The greateſt importation i in one year was in 1757, when 


In all 4, 
cc 
ditants of England, exceeds upon the average, Thirteen Millions 
and one half of quarters of all forts of grain +. 30 this extraordi- 
—  — 
t "Trafts of Corn Trade, and Corn Laws, . . 234, 

$ Dino p. 5. 144. 145. 


— 
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I agree however, notwithſtanding what I have faid, 
that, at a particular time, as matters ſtand in England, 
tho there be no aſtual ſcarcity, yet if the deſect of 
aur palicy occaſion a defertion of markets, and an 
2 prices, there may be no other me. 
thad left, bur chat of opening the parts. 


—— — 


nary importation, does not amount to one cighty ninth of the 
whole, and the average of importation is not above Ar. From 
which I muſt conclude, that importation has been at no time 
neee fiace the beginning of this century. What it may 
prove to have been of late, we ſhall foon be informed of, 1 
farther conclude, That if the Prices of Sabfiſtence do, in fat, 
riſe to an yareaſonadle height ; the vice lies in the bad policy 
of the markers, and notin the real deficiency of the crops; and 
cught not ta be remedied by importatioas which throw the 
whole claſs of farmers into great diſtreſs ; bur by a better ma- 
pagement of what is found to grow even is the worſt years. 

I purpoſely avoid giving my ſentiments as to a proper plan 
for this purpoſe ; becauſe the nation is not diſpoſed to reliſh 
any ſcheme for making of granaries, were they even confined to 
the poor quantity of about 200,000 quarters of Wheat and Rye 
for England, which would prove an eſfectual remedy for all 
ſcarcity hitherto felt in that part of the kingdom, What mughe 
he neceſſary for Scotland, I cannot gueſs at, until the flare of 
our importations be better known. This part of the kingdom, 
is not ax yet, perhaps, in a fituation to profit by a granary ; be- 
cauſe is is nat impoliible, that, at prefenr, the average of our 
conſumption, may even exceed that of cur growth cxclu- 
fire of the ſeed; in which caſe, no granary can be of fervice 
to us: and if that be fo, what a happy thing it is fog Scothag 
to have fo ready, and fo plentiful a markey as that of Englaad 
d have recourſe to } 


1 


Bur then, I ſay, itis3 violent remedy, which will 


loweſt claſſes only are in diſtreſs, and that 
jen, is an expedient to be had recourſe to 
: and at every - 
: for 


when our 
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Tuts forms a political dilemma. Viz. If we fap- 
port the Price of Subfiſtence, we hurt the loweſt 
dafſes of our induſtrious: on the other hand, if we 


reduce it, we hurt the farmers; who are thoſe who 
feed the whole nation. 


Tn x ſolution of this dilemma ſcems to reſolve in 
tuo cxpedicnts: the firſt is the more familiar, viz. 
to open the ports for the importation of Subfiſtence, 
and ro-ſhar them againſt all exportation of it. The 
farmers, many ſuppoſe, will always live, while they 
have the whole national Subfiſtence among their 
hands. The loſs therefore if any be, appears 
to them to fall upon the hndlords, who will loſe 
part of their rents in fach years, and they are the 
claſs who are beſt able to bear it. | 


Ta x ſecond expedient is this: To raiſe the Wa- 
ges of the loweſt claſs of the induſtrious, fo as to 
bring them upon a level with that price of proviſions, 
which is the moſt advamageous for Agriculture. 


I ſhall now examine the inconveniences attend- 
ing the one and the other, as both are violent 
remedies; that is to fay, remedies which muſt be 


uſed at the expence of diſturbing the harmony and 
common courſe of things. - 


As tothe firſt; fone of the incemveniencies w A- 
gricukure have been already mentioned; but now 1 
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maſt add, That the loſs by the reduſtion of prices, 
will not fall upon the high claſs of kndlords, unt 
have one ſhilling, they muſt pay their rents. Be- 
fides, the reduftion of prices by importation is quite 
delafive; it gluts a particular marker, as long as n 
Lafts, and forces the farmers, who are in the greateſt 
neceſſity, to ſell for leſa than they can afford; but, 
with vs, ix never can have the effefts of a plentiful 
year, which enriches the farmer while it brings pri- 
ces to a lower ſtandard univerfally; becauſe, as has 
been already obſerved, the proportion berween the 
greateſt importation ever known, — 
2 48 | 


As a proof of this, let me take notice of what was 
under our eye in the Glaſgow market. April 1768. 
The ports were then open to importation. Iriſh 
meal was brought in, and fold at Nine pence per peck, 
in the fame market where our country meal fold for 
2 Shilling. From this I conclude, that the Iriſh meal 


muſt have been proportionally of a worſe quality. 
But it was Subſiſtence in the marker, and fo it was 


bought. The term of was drawing 
near; the farmers were obliged to fell to pay their 
portion to the general plenty of the year, but to that 
in the market. And becauſe wheat in England was 
ftill dear, importation went on, and the markets of | 
Glaſgow continued to be ſupplied with oat-meal, of 


41 
of the growth of Ircland : while a great part of out 
Hiſt year's crop is flill uddiſpoſed of. This diſtreſs u- 
pon Agriculture, is however, peculiar to Scotland, 
and is not anctided to by our Egli brethren. 
Keeping the ports open: has been no hurt to them, 
fince wheat this year has been as dear all over E. 
rope, as in England. But had parliament eſlectually 
reduced the Prizes of Subilſtence in England, by giv- 
ing a premium of Ten Shillings per quarter on all 
wheat imported, we ſhould then have ſeen their far- 
mers in as great a diſtreſs as out own: fince Ten 
 Skillings per quarter of Wheat, is not more than the 
difference berween the value of oat-mea) with us, 
and What it has ſoll for of late in the Iriſh market. 


Taz lofs to farmers, by fudden revolutions in the 
price of markers, is not the only inconvenience at- 
tending this expedicnt- The loſs ts Trade is very 
great. A fudden flop to exportation in England, 
not long ago, made this ſeverely felt; and occaſioned 
tion, occaſions alſo a great diftreſs upun the inland 
Trade in grain. Sudden and unforeſeen revolutions 
in Trade, are conſtantly detrimental in the general, | 
and ought, as mich as poſſible, to be avoided. But 
25s a further examitiation of this particular branch 
of our Policy, would lead me higher than I incliie 
w ſtretch, I hall break it off, and proceed to the 
inconveniences attending the ſecond expedient; which 
is, By law to appoint the daily Wages of the loweſt. 


nn 


no relief to any induſtrious perſon, | 

work for daily Wages: upon which I muſt obſerve, 
That ſuch as work on their own account, or by the 
piece, are commonly, I may fay generally, in a high» 
er claſs than thoſe who work for daily hire ; and. as 
raiſed in proportion to the market Price of Subfib- 
tence, thoſe of the higher claſſes, may then be fup- 
poſed fufficiently able to fubfiſt. | 


are not rich: and when in ufing the terms of dear 
Subſſtence, and high Prices, they do not let us 
know, what is the reaſonable Price of cach article 
which they call dear; or what are 
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now and then, that the people 
Pp of Great Britain 
ſtarving ; becauſe the public is much in debt 
becauſe many individuals are ery rich; decane 
dar Ge p- and therefore Subfiſtence is dear; 
. 


—— 8 
of a way of treating 
CD En the whole is 
hve th pr ws eee wr CHANG hehe 

j of ou care, oc whardegre of relief we am 
beitow on them. - — 


Havix e confined the term 
| of the i 
_ any of the induſtrious) we muſt now 
> ha obſervations on the preſent ſtare of them 


| br way de fi for the honour of this County, 
ä chargeable our poor may be to us, 
wo bb no public nuiſance, as they would be, 

going about idle, as they are feen in ma- 


ny places. They remain at home, doing what they 


„ 
: weekly contributions on Sunday, prove 
4 make up the deficiency of 

mo and when even theſe rwo fup- 
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than what is required, the proprie- 
tors of Lands generouly bmi wo» fin pon the 
pariſh for their relief. 


Fz0x this we may — how nceeffary a thing 
it is, that of property parts, . 
min Fm 2 of cis, GH cis 
into the ſtate of the poor. | 


TixELY endeavours ſhould be uſed to prevent 
people from falling into abſolute poverty, when in 
the decline of life. . No duty of a paſtor, is more to 
be recambended, than that of informing himſelf of 
the merhods fallen upon by inventive indigence, to 
ſupport life at the cheapeſt rate; and to turn the 
little induſtry which is compatible with that firuanion, 
to the beſt account. When he has acquired a per- 
fett knowledge of the different degrees of indigence 
in the pariſh; __ 3s os 
obſervations, by way of inſtruftion, in the houſe 
every poor perſon, he may then have an opporturi- 
r 78 
endeavours to improve their poor ſituation; and 
may greatly improve the poor's fund by a prudent 
d of it according to circumflances 


.--—_ loſs to ſociety, to have too many retreats 
W or even indigent people. Man- 
kind, when void of ambition, are very apt to be zy; 

Sa | D 2 
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and many, who if ſpurred on by neceſfity, mighe be- 
come uſeful to themſelves, willingly fink into idle- 
nefs, when they find an opportunity of indulging in 
an cafier, tho a poorer way of life, ſupported from 
the charity of others. 


CoTTAGES are the habitations of the indigent, 
as well as of day Labourers and country Mechanics. 
It ought to be an object of attention, peculiar to the 
landed men of this County, 1mo. To have their cot- 
tages properly filled, either with Mechanics, or day 
Labourers: ach. To have the children of all fach 
people early bred to induſtry; and 34:0 To prevent 
the farmers (out of intereſted views of preſent ad 
vantage) from granting fuch retreats to idle people; 
a thing which frequently ends in fixing fuch inhabi- 
rants 2s 2 pariſh charge in time to come. What a 
ſcandalous thing it is, to fee a gentleman drawing 
part of his rent from a poors box! And yet I know 
examples even of this. I do not pretend to correct 
general abuſes; or even to lay down a plan for it. 
1 am farisfied ro point our what is within the power 
of many to correct in part. 


LET this ſuffice at preſent upon the propriety of 
Importation, and the method of eſtimating the rate 
of prices, by the extent ot the faculties of thaſe wha 
muſt go to market. I muſt next conſider the pre- 


ſent ſtate of our Agriculture, and mention the ſteps 
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— in angmenting 
its productions. 


not 
Teen wee nnd a 
ſtrangers to the terms of Croft and Field land. 1 
r 
3 according to them, there ſhould 1 
or oe 24 it would be 2 happy circum- 
ſtance. 


which management of our deep clay foil, it has 


fuch lands as have been 
„ = mn & | 
ahernacly plowed and refed; allo immemerilly 
laſt remain a ſtiff clay, deſtitute in > your 
of the food fit for plants. Of theſe laſt, 1 
1 of quantity tothe Croft is in molt farms Three 
Vie FEEDS = ns. 


Sven pho dren = 4 
- duce a kind of fward, which in no other — 
„ co oo 

the ſtubbles of our beſt lands, as well as . 
. 
of our farmere, wander about from harveſt to 
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time, poaching the ſurface with their feet. In every 

impreſſion made by the hoof, the water ſtands, as in 
a filver cup; chilling the ground, until it is exhaled 
by the fun or winds: it is then baken into a brick, 
and fo remains during the ſummer - In a wet year, 
indeed, our clay, from it's admirable quality, falling 
with akernate ſhowers and warm days, moulders 
down around the brims of our water cups, and there 


produces a better grafs. 


Tnos E who explode our terms of Croft and Field 
land, mean no more, than that we ought not to con- 
tinue in the preſent practiſe, of laying all our manure 
on the Croft, and neglefting the Our-field: in which 
they are certainly in the right. If this be not done, 
it is impoſſible that the new rents can ever be paid; 
becauſe it is upon this fuppoſition alone, that the 
country can be improved. 


W have now the fatisfaftion to fee the whole 
of our farmers fubſcribing to the truth of this doc- 
wine; and within theſe few years, we hardly find an 
example of any one, who withour lime, fallow, or ma- 
nure, pretend, to plow ſuch ſields. We fee them al- 
ſo ſowing graſs-ſeeds on their Croft-lands, from which 
they reap handſome crops of hay and grafs-fceds; 
a thing unknown in former times. Now were it 
not for the multiplication of what are called uſclefs 
horſes ; what vent could they find for their hay? 
Were it not for the ſpirit of inclofing, and Lying 
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Were it not for the high price of oats and cat-meal; 


how could farmers, with fmall ſtocks, pretend to be 
at the expence of improving theſe barren fields, and 
leaving in grafs that part of their farm, which they 
I orien 
2 c:. bath 
WY 0b 
Liar the markets fall, let catmeal remen wo 
Eight or Ten Shillings per Boll; we ſhall ſoon ſee 
an end of the new ſyſtem: our tenants will be ruined; 
and an entire flop will be put to all improvement, 
except by thoſe who can lie out of their money, un- 
til the effefts of it come in, to reimburſe the firſt ex- 
Pence. ; ED > STE 


IT was for this reaſon only, 1 faid before, that | 
hoped to fee the markets continue high for fome 
years longer; until the product of the lands, bears 
ing a greater proportion than hitherto, to the Sub- 
ſiſtence of the country inhabitants, the demand. of 


Glaſgow might be better ſupplied; and * 
prices might diminiſh. 


y 


— 
ation of all the claſſes of our people. The loweſt 
detter fed; becauſe more dexterous and better em 
The farmers with an additional. increaſe 
upon their lands ; to indemnify them for the lowneſs 
of the price: whereas now, by the importation of | 
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Anbſfiſtence, they ſee the markets brought down with- 
r any addition to their barn- yard; and find that 
"while they are working for the public, as well as for 
themſeives, in improving a barren ſoil; they are o- 
bliged ro fell rheir Boll, at the price they might rea- 
mah expe, after the improvement has been car- 
n 
doubled in their annual produdt. 


Ir is become ſo popular a topic, —— 
* nun Price of Subfiſtence, that a man hardly 
dares to ſpeak common ſenſe againſt it. The caſe 
b different with refpeRtto the price of Manufaktures. 


lilies Gi wes ads > mma. os alters 
importation of French aun and cambrics, what a 
cry did it not juſtly raiſc in this County? We all, 
then, forcfaw the ruin of our infant Manufactures 
ellabliſhed ar Pailley. 


iI not Paiſley, in a a few years, be able to 
difpute the market with any people in Europe? Is 
not the caſe quite the fame as to Subfiſtence at a 
rime when our Agriculture is in its infancy ? 


Is not the raifing of grain a Manafacture, to all 
intents and purpoſes, as well as weaving? If it be not, 
I ſhould be glad to be informed of the principle up- 
on which the difference is founded, 
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1 underſtand very well, a in 
e 
in other countries, while the induſtrious claſſes, in the 
fale of their work, are diſputing a preference at fo- 
reign markets: but I do not underſtand, why prices 
ſhould be ftill lower than the pooreſt Manufacturer 
can afford to pay; eſpecially in countries whoſe 
or for that of colonies; where the ports are ſhut a- 
gainſt the importation of the like commodities from 
other countries with 2 view oaly, of affording reaſon- 
able profits. at home upon an infant 
and in noccaſe which can be ſtated, do L fee any ad- 
vantage in bringing the Price of Subfiſtence fo low, 
_ 2546 hace chat cats who ave yooriling &, 


Wrar has been faid naturally leads me to exa- 
mine the oppoſition, commonly believed to fabfit, 
berween the Landed and the Trading Intereſt of this 
— a | 


f Paivats latereſt is the great ſpring of all ac- 
tions in political life. Thus we fee the ſeveral claf- - 
ſes of every ſociety, uniting in the common cauſe of 
their order; and, by their zeal and animoſity, fre- 
_ quently creating a ſeparate Intereſt from other claſ- 
ſes, with whom they are cloſely bound by a common 
Intereſt, which they are then too apt to overlook. 
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- Tux two greateſt claſſes in this kingdoin in ge- 
neral, and in this County in particular, are the Land- 
ed and the Trading men. Theſe are, alas! but too of- 
ten found in oppoſition to each other; and this the 
more, that their Intereſts arc commonly believed to 


2 


— EE PCTER 
2 conſtant Intereſt in having the Prices of all Subfif- 
rence carried as high as poſſible, for the fake of 
ftantly intereſted in having the Prices of all Subfif- 
tence brought as low as poſſible, for the fake of low- 
— — 


*. 


| e Ano, 268 the awvbents, 55 
ſtanding refpeftively at the head of their claſſes; 
and as regulating, or at leaſt influencing the ſenti- 
mens oF „ 


Tnosx who go along with the landlords, and 
who are moſt cloſely bound to them by a common 
Imereſt, are the farmers alone, or thoſe who provide 
the Subſiſtence for the whole community. Thoſe 
who, with the merchants cry out for cheap Subfif- 
tence, are all the claſſes of Manufacturers, Me- 
chanics, Houſcholders, thoſe who live upon annuities, 
falaries, and even the day Labourers, whoſe reſ̃ · 
dence is in the country, and who live by the kndlords 


FF 


Ir would ill become a perſon, who pretends to 
write with 2 view to promote the Intereſt of this 
County, to take part with either fide in this queſtion. 
My intention is to explain it as far as I can; that 
both parties may be enabled to diſcover the real 
and uue tare of ic. It once they perceive, that their 
Iatreſts are more cloſely united than they have 
been aware of; it will not require many exhorta- 
2 | | 


60 
r des of 
day Labourers, and have pointed out the propric- 
xy of preferviag it at all rimes in a juſt balkace. 
The fame principle will be found to operate with 
reſpeſt to all the claſſes fubordinate to the Trading 
Intereſt. The Wages of the loweſt clak of Mann- 
facturers ought never to fall below or ever riſe a- 
dove the fame proportion. 


Tus nn donates w do whey. frat | 
through this queſtion, is to enquire what are the 
gains of thoſe who are employed in the loweſt ſer- 


of hips, fre where no peculiar dexterity is neceſſa- 

ry. If upon examination, the Wages of ſuch per- 

fons, be higher than Four Shillings per week; then 
FRY 2 


EY . 
** 
if we loweſt claſs of thoſe ſhe employs, gain more 
than day Labourers; the higher claſs among them 
—_——w_—_ | 
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above mentioned, are not to be conſidered as the 
loweſt claſs af the Trade: then let the very loweſt 
claſs with reſpe& to gains be fubſticuted in their 
room; and let the enquiry be made with reſpect to 
them; taking along the ſtate of their age, their 
heakh, their fex, their dexterity, &c. as was done 
before in conſidering the ſtate of the coumry induf- 
trious, and if my information be good, as I believe it 
e. 
3 and Fallley. 


n 
the life and fapport of foreign Trade only; becauſe 
it is this, which gives a ſuperiority in all markers, 

r wu 
ü ao 


. cn entree as the firſt, 2 
That the Wages of all Manufacturers, are regulated 
to give, when fold abroad in whole-fale, or when 
fold at home by thoſe who retail to the confumer. In 
— 
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ment of great undertakings in the ; 
way, endeavour to reduce the price of Wages, in 
years of plenty, when Subfiſtence is cheap; as long 
as the market-price of the goods, can aſlord more 
chan Subfiſtence to the private Manufafturer. In 
| yain will the Manufakiurer endeavour to obtain ap 
of his Wages, in years of ſcarcity, 
when Subfiſtence is dear; while the price of goods, 
E 
mentatign on the price of Wage 


NoT#HiNG is more. — 
an uniformity in che Price of Subfiſtence at all rimes, 
This with time, will bring the Wages. of the l 
claſs io a due proportion with the Price of Sub 
rence; and higher profits will be regulazed by extra 


ordinary dexterixy only; ſtill ubimately under the | 
control of the market Price of the goods, as has been 


ſaid. But while the Price of Subiiſtence is in con- 
ſtant fluctuation, year, after year, the ManufaQturers 
become impatient when their Wages.cannot be raif- 
cd; and they become idle when with the labour of 


Dip the bounds I have prefcribed- to myſelf in 
theſe conſiderations, admit of illuſtrations, to prove, 
that the price of Wages among the Manufacturing 
claſſes, are not ſo much regulated by the Price of 
Subſfiſtence, as by the rate of the market for the 


goods they make up; many could be found to make ' | 
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the propoſtion evident to every one: 2 hint I appre · 
bend. will be fufficicne to call the attemion of our 
to them, chat the Intereſt of their brethren of the 
Land, is more cloſely connected with their own, than 
perhaps they have been aware of. And that ir'is fo, 
c 
— 


6 N more hurtful to Trade, 0 
fient years of extraordinary plenty, and low Prices 
ef Subfiſtence. If Manufacturers do then continue 
Eten, de high profics upon their induſtry, engage 
them to a beter way of living, and when high Prices 
of Sudfiſtence return again, und that this additional 
caſe maſt be cut off, they become impatient, and 
comphin as much as if they were deprived of their 
neter. Dut in countries where induſtry is till 
in its infancy; it more frequemly happens, that ne- 
reffity alone forces people to labour; and then eve 
ry hour over and above what is abſolutely neteſſary 
for gaining a kvely-hood, will be fpent in idlencfs. 


F aon theſe conſiderations, I conclude that it is 
the Iatereſt of all merchant, that Subfiltence ſhould 
fland at leaſt as high as is compatible with the gains 
of the loweſt claſs of Manufafturers: and if this claſs 
be found to be upon a level with the country day 
Labourers, and Servans ; then all jealoufy of the 
Landed Imereſt will ceaſe, becauſc the Prices of Sub- 


. 


re ee 
can riſe beyond the extent of the . — 
this numerous claſs whom they employ. wy 


IT may here be objected, That we learn from con- 
ſtant experience, that the lower claſſes of Manufac- 
curers, not the country Labourers, are thoſe who firſt 
are made to feel the diſtreſs of high Prices. | 


- To which I make anfwer: That they are, indeed, 
firſt heard to complain; but I deny that they are 
thoſe who fufer the firſt. They are aſſembled in 
bodies ; they refide in confiderable towns, where e- 
very individual whither he be in want or no, willing- 
ly joins them in the cry for cheap Sublſtence. The 
cry of the poor ſtarving day Labourer, cannot be 
heard, buried, as he is in his miſerable conage, and 
furrounded by thoſe who have an immediate Imeereſt 


Taxes Se ds, Me 
the day Labourers, and that of the loweſt Minufac- 
turing claſs, with reſpect to the advantage which the 
ne a bo 
the public; ſhould be carefully attended to by all 
governments. And as a proof that the caſe is as 
I have repreſented it; we find from a late publica- 
tion , that all riot and revolt on account of high 


® The Six weeks Tour through part of England. * 
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prices, has conſtantly broken out among the higher 
claſſes of the induſtrious, whoſe Wages far exceed 
what is found neceſſary by the lower. They ds 
not cry forw ant; but becauſe they wiſh to live at 
2 cheaper rate than the farmers can fupply them. 


Ir m ic be urged, That foute Maitafafiutes 
are of ſo low a value with us, that the hands em- 
ployed in them, cannot make their bread even when 
Subfiſtence is at a reaſonable ſtandard. I anfwer, 
that fuch articles ntuſt either be for exportation to 
markets where we are underſbld; or for home con- 
fomption, when the branch is overſtocked. In the 
firſt caſe, the vice mbſf be removed by bounties on 
the articles of exportation; and in the ſecond, by 
a diminution of the hands employed in ſuch a branch: 
but in neither, by reducing the Prices of Subfiſtence 
too low for the Intereſt of Agriculture, which alone 
employs more hands than all rhe Manufaftures of 
the kingdom. | 


Ir the example of a neighbouring nation, can 
have weight in a queſtion which we ought to reſolve 
from our own reaſon and experience; I may here 
take notice of an obſervation I have heard from a 
perſon, who I apprehend to be well informed, viz. 
That till very lately, the favourite topic of policy in 
France, was to preferve the price of grain as low as 
poltble. All exportation was forbid; even tha: 
from province to province; grain was a drug, Agri- 


but from a briſk demand in the markets: and while 
the numerous claſſes of their own people continue to 


To conclude this part of my fubjet, I believe 
upon examination it wil be found, — 
day Labourers in this County is the loweſt of any in 
the poor excepted. Ne 
of Subſiſtence, does not exceed their faculties ; and as 


long as they (notwithſtanding of the many interrup- 


tions in their labour, proceeding from the weather) 
can live and bring up their children with Three Shil- 
F 
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lings and Six-pence, or Four Shillings per week, oat- 


meal being at One Shilling per peck in the Glaſgow 
market, the Intereſts of Trade can ſuſſer nothing; 


and the Intereſts of Agriculture will be abundant- 
ly provided for. And could a plan be deviſed, which 
would prevent oat-meal from riſing above One Shil- 
ling. or falling below Ten-pence per peck at all rimes, 
(which is a variation however of Sixteen per Cent) 
it would be found to operate the molt fahatary effcfts 
upon the Intereſt of the two great claſſes which we 
have been conſidering. And who knows, but ſuch a 
plan may be within the compaſs of execution, were this 
County truly united in their views of accompliſhing a 
ſcheme, calculated for the general advantage: a thing, 
more to be wiſhed for, perhaps, than reaſonably to 
be expected. 


1 — of the New Canal; and 


in different ways, the Landed and Trading Intereſts of 
the County of Lanark. 


Tu t beſt way to diſcover the political conſequen- 
ces of any action, is to examine the motives which 


produced . 


Tu x cxecution of a Canal, at this time, for com- 
municating by water carriage between the Forth and 


* 
5 
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Clyde, was undoubtedly owing to fome eminent mer- 
chants of Glaſgow, who for the advantage of their 
own commerce, propoſcd to make a navigation, tho” 
of ſmaller dimenſfions than thoſe which have been 
fince refolved on. 


Tux motives they had in view are very diſtinctiy 


laid down in a paper publiſhed in the Edinburgh Ca- 
ledonian-Mercury of the 30th day of March, 1767. 


IT is there ſaid, 1. That by the beſt informari- 
on which the nature of the thing would admit of, 
105000 Tuns were the utmoſt amount of the goods 
brought at preſent, by Land-carriage, from Borrows- 
tounneſa, Alloa, Carron, &c. to Glaſgow and from 
Glaſgow to theſe places. zd. That & of the whole, 
was brought to, or ſent from Glaſgow. 3tia. That 
of theſe 9,00 Tuns for the account of Glaſ ow, 
6,000 Tuns nearly conſiſted in grain brought to 
Glaſgow for the conſumption of that city. and the 
ten years, the quantity of wheat grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glaſgon was not equal to j; of the con- 
ſumpt; yet now, the quantity raifed, is equal, or 
nearly equal, to what is confumed: and in confirma- 
tion of this fact, it is faid, that wheat is now cheap- 
er in Glaſgow than in any part of Great Britain. 57e. 
That the lock duty by the Canal was to be 'Iwo- 
pence per Tun fac every mile. 6s. That the car- 

| F 2 * I 


* 
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rlage, by land, from Carron to Glaſgow, upon 
the average of ſummer and winter, was Twenty 
Shillings per Tun, or 10,000/. for the 10,000 Tuns; 
whereas by the Canal, the total quantity would be 
tranſported for 3,00c/; which makes for the car- 
riage of one Tun only Six Shillings;z of which for 
lock money for twenty-cizht miles, Four Shillings 
and Eight-pence; remains for freight and other char- 
ges, Que Shilling and Four-pence per Tun. 


Fx ox theſe facts laid down by the merchants,we 
muſt conclude; That their principal motive for un- 
dertaking the Canal, was to fupply the market of 
 Chſgow with grain, at a more eaſy rate, and with 
greater certainty, than at preſent. | 


Tax have likeways informed us of the quantity 
of grain at preſent found to be deficient ; viz. 6009 
Tuns, or 6090 Chalders. 


W xz may therefore conclude, That whenever the 
Canal is compleated, rhis quantity, at leaſt, and more, 
in caſe the confumption ſhall augment, will, with the 
greateſt eaſe, be broughs to the Glaſgow market. 


AT preſent, this deficiency is ſupplied by the 
corn dealers, who buy it up at Carron, Borrowſtoun- 
neſs, and in the eaſtern counties of Scotland; becauſe 
no perſon, either à grower or a ſhipmaſter, can be 
ſuppoſed to tranſpart grain to Glaſgow on their own 
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necount, while they are obliged to unload the goods 
at Carron and Borrowſtounnefs, to be from thence 
tranſported to market by Land-carriage. But fo 
foon as a Canal of ſuch large dimenfions as that 
now carrying on, ſhall be executed; it is very pro- 
bable, that many fea-faring men, as well as corn 
dealers, all over Scotland, may make a trade of fup- 
plying that market without the intervention of any 
one upon the ſpot: in which cafe, there is little doubt 
but the Glaſgow corn-trade will ſoon fall into more 
hands than at preſent, and conſequently prices there 
will be brought nearer to the general average of the 
_— at Edinburgh, and other places on the eaſt 


As I am here conſidering the particular Intereſt 
of the County of Lanark, it would be ſuperſſnous to 
enter into 2 long diſcuſſion of the innumerable ad- 
vantages of this Canal, to the Trade of the whole 
united kingdom. 1 ſhall confine myſelf to what con- 
cerns the Intereſt of one fmall body, viz. The Coun- 
oy of r 
9239 


I od os fade ane; ee 
ſtances, demands a correſponding change of conduct. 
While Glaſgow was at a loſs for Subſiſtence, the 
Landed Intereſt of this County enjoyed, undoubred- 
by higher prices for their grain, than they can with 
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Bur the grand object of the Landed Intereſt ar 
preſent ſhould be, to exert their vuumoſt endeavours, 
to fupply the markets themſchves; and to circum- 
ſcribe this new foreign ſupply (as I may call it) with- 
ply by the Canal is found to be, the more will the 
will be the magazines formed by merchants far the 
Subiiſtence of the city. Es 2 


| Tazs x magazines will be filling from the end of 
harveſt until the month of May: that is, during a 
ſeaſon when every acceſs to Glaſgow from this Coun- 
ty, 1s quite cut off by the difma] firuation of our roads. 
When our ſeed-time is over, and our roads are he- 
com chard; then the great Meal-trade of our far- 
ney to pay their Whitſunday ren, and all are dif- 
poſed to profit of the ſummer for the conveyance of 
their grain. But ſo ſoon as a large quantity of wa-- 
ter-born grain is collect} at Glaſgow, the County 
proviſion will no ſooner begin to arrive, than the pro- 
proprictors of the firſt will find it their latereſt to 
lower their price, (were it even below prime coſt) 
from the certainty they will have, of very foon o- 
bliging the farmer to diſpoſe of his crop at the fame 


Tux great difference, * | — * 
at preſent, and after the Canal is made, couſſts in 
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this: That now the fupply of 6,000 Chalders, which 
the County cannot furniſh, and which the town of 
Glaſgow brings from Carron, &c. being to be tranſ- 
ticularly the fammer, for that purpoſe. This brings 
the County farmers more upon a level as to tranſpor · 
ration. But if we ſuppoſe the Canal to be finiſhed; 
will enable the corn-dealers of Glaſgow, to put in 
practice the artifice I have mentioned, and many 
more, which I have not knowledge fufficient in their 
Trade to difcover.. | 

| . 
particulars relating to che Glaſgow market. 


Tu x great article of Subfiſtence: for the people 
. of Glaſgow, and neighbourhood to the weſt, conſiſta 
of coat-meal. Of this there are three forts brought 
to market. The firſt (and by very far the moſt con- 
fiderable, both for quantity, and goodnefs) is the 
Cambuſnethan meal; fo called, becauſe it comes from 
that pariſh, where three days in the week, it is col- 
lefied at a market, formerly held at a village called 
the overtown of Cambuſnerhan ; which, for the con- 
venience of the public, has been by the authority 
of the gentlemen of the County, tranſported to a 
place called Barnhall of Cambuſnethan; more con- 
venicntly fituated on the great road from Glaſgow 

to Carnwath. | 
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Ix this market, is collected, the greateſt part of 
the oat-meal, coming from the markets of Kelfo, 
Peebles, Carnwath, and the pariſhes adjacent to the 
market itſelf: for which reaſon the whole, when it 


arrives in the Glaſgow market, is called Ce. | 


nethan meal. 


Taz fecond fort is the Lothian meal. Under 
by the Frith of Forth, and from the counties of Stir- 
ling, Linlthgow, &c. Of this the quantity brought 
has been eſtimated at 6,000 Chalders per annum, 
as has been faid. 


Taz laft fort is called country meal, which is 
produced from the lands about Glaſgow. 


I ſhall now explain the method of tranſporting the 
firſt ſort, viz. the Cambuſnethan meal to the mar- 
ket of Glaſgow. This I have ſaid is by far the 
greateſt, as well as the beſt amicle of Subfitence. 


Tr1s meal is fold at Barnhall of Cambufacthan 


From Peebles to Carmeath per Load, 0 
Prom Carmwath to Barnball of Cam- 
— 


Tranſportation in all. from Pecbles to 


Glaſgow, being l birty- three com- 
puted, or Fifty meafured Mile- 4 (6 


Tuts load is ; of a Chalder or Tun, fo the tran- 
fportation of one Tun comes at this rate to Thirty 
Six Shillings for Fifty meafured miles, which is abqut 


Eight-peace Halfpenny per mile of meafurc- 


Tunis is the winter price, when roads are terri- 
ble, eſpecially in the lower part of the County, un- 
gil they join the turnpike road, and nothing can 
ſer this difference in fo ſtrong a light, as that the 
fammer price of meakcarriage, is at moſt but one 
half of the winter price: and altho* a horfe has 


difficulty enough to carry a load of meal to market 
in that ſeaſon; yet a cart in fummer, with the fame 


horfe, will cafily go through with three loads; and 
| ſome tranſport even four loads, or half a Tun weight, 
when the diitance does not exceed Twelve or Fifteen 
meafured miles. 


By r let us fuppoſe upon the average in former 
(or with hard roads, for good they cannot be called) 
the carriage of a Tun weight to be Four-pence 
One Farthing per mile, how cheap is not this 
layd-rranſportatipn; when compared to that berween 


11 


per Tun for Twenty-cight meaſured miles, or about 
Eight-pence balfpenny the Tun per mile upon the 
average of former and winter. 


Hip this County the adrantage 6f roads, the 
eotamunication by the Canal, woald have every ad- 
vantage in ſapplying Glaſgow with what the country 
round could not furniſh ; but never could, from the 
cheapneſs of the carriage, over-ballance the fuperi- 
or good quality of Land-carried Subſiſtence . | 


| Oun Land-carriage in ſummer, we fee, colts but 
Four-pence One Farthing the Tun per mile; that 
by the Canal we have ſeen is Six Shillings per Tum 
for Twenty-cight miles, or about Tuo-pence half- 
penny per mile: ſo the difference is One Penny 
Three Farthings per Tun faved per mile, for Twen- 
ry-cight miles only, in all Four Shillings and One 
Penny per Tun or Chalder, which is not One Far- 
thing upon the peck of meal. This, I fay, on the 
fuppoſition of our having roads, is all the ſaviig 
which can reſult from the Canal in point of rranſpors 
tation: to compenſate rhe loſs the commodity ſuſtains 
from the Water-carriage. But beſides this, we muſt 
conſider, that the expence of the Land-carriage, is 
well aſcertained from long experience; whereas 
the other, is only gueſſed at, from a computation, 
which upon trial may be found greatly too low: 
62 
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Axor icconvenience, which many people in 
this County dread, from the execution of the Canal, 
is the carrying off. a number of our day Labourers, 
and country Servants, which will have the eſſect of 


greatly raiſing the price of labour. 


Trar it may have the eſſect of raiſing the price 
of daily labour, in ſome cafes, I ſhall not deny. The 
loweſt rate of ir, at preſent, I have faid to be Seven 
pence per day in winter, and Eight-pence in fummer: 
but then it has been obſerved, that Ten-pence is ve- 
ry commonly given in ſummer, and that thoſe who 
_ work by the piece can gain One Shilling even in the 
winter. The utmoſt then we can dread from the 
Canal, is, that the common rate of Wages may be- 
come in general more determinate and fixed; per- 
haps it may come to Ten-pence per day; and althe” 
it does, I cannot, from that apprehend any loſs to 
the country. We find that in all countries, and at 
all times, the exceſſive lownefs of the price of coun- 
try-labour, has been the greateſt diſcouragement to 
ur * | 


Bi r ahbe I have taken it for granted, that the 
rate of our daily labour may be raifed; yet many 
circumſtances may prevent even this revolution in 
favour of our loweſt claſs of people. All our mar- 
ried people will be tied to us by the connexion of 
their family. Some of our beſt hands, indeed, a- 
mong the youth, may go of. But we muſt conſder, 
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that this Canal will be naderaken by an el of 
the expence: that the undertakers will have a very 
great Intereſt, in keeping Wages low: that many 
| hands will be brought from diſtant parts of Scotland: 
that even part of the troops may be employed wo 
carry it on. That for all ſuch people, habitations 
will be provided, which muſt reduce the price of 
their Wages: a conſideration which will not weigh 
muſt pay for, whether abſent or preſent. Bur fur» 
ther, Can it be expected that ſuch an additional num- 
ber of hands, can be brought, all at once, into this 
County, for making the Canal, without raifng the 
Price of Subſiſtence above the common rate? Shall 
ve not then find a better vent for every thing we 
have to diſpoſe of? And in the laſt place will it not 
be an advantage, to have the dexterity of all our 
young people improved, by fuch an appremiceſhip? 
And will not their return to us, inſpire every one of 
their order, with an emulation in a dexterity which 
may bring them better Wages. Every one, I am 
fare, who knows any thing of day labour in the 
Country, muſt agree that fome hands are beuer 
worth One Shilling per day, than others are worth 


Fight-pence. 


LzT us therefore allow, that ſome of our beſt 
hands will be carried off. I fay the incomvenicnce 
will be of ſhort duration, a year or tuo perhaps. 
We ſhall foon reſolre to buy them back again; and 
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we thall gait by the bargain. And if in the mean 
time the execution of the Canal ſhall raiſe the ex- 
pence of our farming, the conſumption implied by it, 
or occaſioned by it, will indemnify us in the fake of 
its product. 


| — fpetulations, upok the conſequen- 
ces of making the Canal no further at preſent; but 
ſhall paſs to another ſubject, viz. The Roads of this 
County. 


Ix the city of Glaſgow found it for their advan- 
tage, to be at the expence of 40,0007. Sterling, in or- 
der to fave Six-pence per Tun per mile, for Twenty- 
eight miles carriage, of 10,000 Tuns; what ſhould 
hot that city find ir their Intereſt to give, in order to 


fave Four-pence One Farthing per Tun per mile, 


for fifry miles, upon all the Subſiſtence coming to 
der from her own neighbourhood ? 


Wrat alſo ſhould the Landed Imereſt give, for 


and many other articles, not only fent ro Ghfzow; 
but conveyed over all the capital roads in the Coun- 
ty? Is not a faving on the carriage, equal to a riſe 
upon the price of goods fold; of a diminution on 
thoſe which are bought, in every reſpect? But in 
this cafe, what a number of evil conſequences do not 
Proceed from the uncertainty of our roads! Arc not 
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all thofe, who live by driving with carts and horſes, 
thereby made abſolutely idle, for at leaſt one half . 
of the year? In that fituation, how can they afford 
to pay a tolerable rent for their land ; when that 
rent muſt be paid by the price of carriages? Fur- 
ther, in a County where the generality of farmers 
are ſo very poor, how can the extended tracks of 
bare Land be improved, but by fubdividing them 
into fmall lots, of about Ten, Fifteen or Twenry | 
acres, and letting them to thoſe who make their live- 
things for hire? It is evident that fo fmall a portion 
of land, is no way ſufficient to enable the poſſcfiors 
to maintain themfelves, and pay their rents out of 
"the product. The Land will contribute towards 
maintaining themſelves and horſes, their induſtry 
maſt fapport their family and pay the rent. 


W xz are now ſappoſing that the price of carriage 
in ſummer is one halt only, of what is paid in win- 
ter: but we have faid, that the fame horſe, which 
carries, in winter, one load on his back, will carry 
three upon a cart in fummer: here then is one third 
gained to the carrier, for tear and wear of his cart, 
and all accidents from deep roads are prevented. 


| W z x x proper roads made through all the County, 
what a difference would it not produce, in point of 
carriage, both in lowering the price at market, and 
profirs to the tranſporter! Such profits muſt conſtans. 
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iy be ſhared, by every one who has an Intereſt in 
the operation. 


Wu a difference would it not make in the rent 

of farms, now at a diſtance from any public road! 
Are we not all envying the good fortune of thoſe 
whoſe property will lie on the fide of this New CanaP 
What a diſproportion is there not between 1 50,000/. 
which this Canal will coſt, (as it is faid) and the ex- 
pence of making a ſet of roads for the County of La- 
nark with a communication fo far as Peebles! What 
a difproportion, on the other hand, between the ex- 
tent of the courſe of this Canal, with the courſe of 
fach a ſet of roads, and what a ſmall difference does 
there not appear to be between the price of the fum- 
mer - carriage, as it now in fact ſtands in the County; 
and the carriage upon the Canal! Not Two-pence 
a Tun per mile. Yet by this carriage, cheap as it is, 
do numbers of our fmall tenants fubfiſt, tho their 
horſes are made idle more than one half of the year, 
from the badnck of the roads. 


Bor it is faid ; that the merchams of Glaſgom, 
ood lee 
nal, had views far more extended than the object of 
10,000 Tuns carriage. That both they, and the fub- 
ſeribers for the New Canal, are weakhby people, 
and all in one Imercſt. That by calculation, they 
find that the profits on the undertaking will anfwer 
the cxpence; and dat money'd people, lay bal 
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of every opportunity to employ their ſtock, up- 
on 2 certainty of drawing a good Intereſt for it. 
That this Intereſt is ſecured to them, by the Toils 
upon the Canal at Two-pence a mile per Tun. 
That no road can bear a Toll in any proportion to 
this. That the advantage of roads would indeed 
be felt by the community in general; but this ad- 
vantage cannot be made over proportionally to thoſe 
who muſt be at the firſt expence. Further, that 
alkho* many public roads may be execured wich 
profit to the undertakers, at the rate of IT 
uſually impoſed; yet in a County like this, where 
roads to all quarters are abſolutely neceffary, in or- 
der to compaſs the end propoſed; the number of 
paſſengers is fo fmall, that any Toll, which could be 
raiſed, would be very unadequate to the expence 
of the undertaking. That the principal advantage, 
ariſing from the execution of fuch a plan, will ac- 
crue to the Landed Intereſt, from the great riſe of 
their rents; which fuch an improvement will ne- 
ceſſarily occafion: but that fuch advantages, are dif- 
tant objects, not eaſily perceived by the 
of men, whe for the greateſt part have little know- 
ledge of each other, and who capnot be brought to 
agree in matters of far lefs conſequence. 


Tu x folidity and weight of theſe objeftions, eve- 
ry perſon muſt perceive at the firſt view. And 
H 
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| there is but one argument which I can find ſuſſici- 
ent to remove them, viz. It is your Intereſt. 


WE it poſlible to convince the Landed In- 
tereſt of this County, that any expence they could 
lay out, in making roads, would be infinitely more 
than compenſated, by the rife of their rents, in con- 
, ſequence of the execution of the plan: were they, I 
fay, convinced of this truth; I have no more difh- 
cuity in beheving that they would immediately 
concur in the undertaking, than I have in believing, 
that they would all with to borrow money at Five 
per Cent, in order to buy Land at Fiftcen years 
purchaſe. 


Tx E principal object I had in view, when I took 
my pen on this occaſion, was to throw light upon this 
particular queſtion. It was for this purpoſe I in- 
troduced the ſubject, and traced the conſequences 
of this new undertaking of the Canal. I have point- 
ed out what may be the conſequences of a large 
ſapply of Subfiſtence, being collected in Glaſgow, 
by that means. I have ſhewed how the precarious 
ſupply from our farmers, may be reduced to a great 
underralue, by the artifices of Trading-men, all in 
oue Intereſt; who, at ſhort intervals, may underſell 
them. I have ſhewed, how ſmall will be the diſſe- 
rence, berween the carriage of meal brought by the 
Canal, and that brought upon our own roads, bad 
* 1 


=. - 
fhewn how a diminution of the expence on the car- 
riage of goods to be fold, is, in reality, an augmen- 
tation upon the price to the ſeller; or a diminution 
to the buyer; which they ſhare. If all thefe conſi- 
derations, can move the Landed Intereſt of this 
County, to wiſh to have roads at their own expence, 
fince there is little expectation of obtaining them 
in any other manner; it will then be proper to lay 
a plan before them, for that purpoſe. To do it, be- 
fore the neceſſity appears in all its force, would on- 
ly alarmthem, and add an additional weighttoevery ar- 
96 


- Now is the time toward off the blow. The mak - 
ing of this Canal will be a work of many years, at 
any rate; and during that period, the Landed Int-- 
reſt will have rime fufficient to confult upon a mat- 
ter of ſo great moment; and who knows but even 
theſe conſiderations, triffling as they are, may ſuggeſt 
better thoughts to men of ſuperior parts and know- 
ledge. 


Icon now to the laſt branch of my ſubject; 
viz. The Policy and Practice obſerved in our Mar- 
kets for Subſiſtence. | 


I 5 HALL not here pretend, minutely to criticize 
the general ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in the city of Glaſgow. 
Thar there are many defects in their policy, ccn- 
* | 
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cerning fach markets, every one, both in the ma- 
giſtarcy and out of it, is, I believe, ſufficiently con- 


vinced of; and were it as cafy to remove an abuſe, 


A 
long ago corrected. 


Tux general principal to be attended to, in the 
policy of markets for Subliſtence, is To lay them open 
to every perſon in the country, who has any article to 


Towns and cities farniſh linle or no Sabfiſtence 
from within themſelves, and every privilege grant- 
ed to Butchers, Bakers, Poulkerers, Herb-mer- 
chants, &c. which, by experience is found to cramp 
and clog the ready ſupply from the country, ſerves 
only to remove the conſumer one ſtep further 
from the firſt furniſher; to conſtitute monopolies, in 
favour of particular citizens; and to inhance the 
price of living to all the inhabitants. 


IT would be far better, could all fach markets 
be laid entirely open to the country, and were go- 
verument to indemnify the community, by a fmall ex- 
ciſe lid on the confumption made by the citizens, 
than to expoſe the body of the inhabitants, to the 
extortion of thoſe of their number; who, on pretext 


of corporation privileges, — 
at ſecond hand. 
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I would not here be underſtood to level a pro- 
ſcription againſt all fubakern corporations within 
towns. Such citizens, who, by their induſtry in 
Trades, fupply the wants of the community, in their 
buildings, clothes, furniture, equipage, utenſil, &c. 
«(where the triffling worth pf the firſt matter, is, by 
their ingenuity wrought up to a conſiderable value 
ſhould never be expoſed to the rivalſhip of others, 
who live cheap in the country, and bear no burden 
within the corporation. But the expence of pre- 
paring Subfiſtence, is a mere trifle, when compared 
with the value of the firſt matter, which conſiſts in 
animal and vegetable food. The fale of fuch pro- 
duftions, ought therefore, to be free to all, whoſe 
care it is to produce them, ſor the uſe of thoſe who 
are ſhut up within the precincts of towns and cities ; 
and the furniſhers ſhould be allowed to bring fuck 
articles to market, in the form which they find moſt 
advantageous to themſelves, and beſt adapted wo 
the convenience of the confumer. Thus in place 
of allowing corn and canle only, to be broug at to 
market; it ſhould be hid open to flour, meal, car- 
caſſes, fowl, &c. and the ſeveral markets for theſe 
articles, ſhould be ſo fituated, as boch to anfwer rhe 
convenience of the inhabitants, and of thoſe, who, 


frequently on the fame carriage, fupply many pro- 
maſcuous articles from the country. . 


Waun ben ma- 
ny ſmall articles are brought by country carriers on- 


521] 


I. Theſe have their correſpondents in the town, 
who' make a monopoly there; as the carriers do 
with the Country farmers, which ahogether greatly 
raiſes the price, and diſcourages the farmers from 
22 A 


23 enn 
freely fold at market. To which I anfwer, That 
tho? corn, meal, and flour, may be allowed to be ſald 
in city markets, fince they are productions of the 
country only; yet fince bread-making is a Manufac- 
rare, or at leaſt a Trade, the corporation-privileges 
of Bakers ſhould be preferved, upon the principle 
already hid down: but fince in fo great an article 
as bread, an excluſive privilege to make it, may be 
found, from the frauds committed, to be very incon- 
venient; it may perhaps be expedient to erect pu- 
blic ovens, where every one, who can make his own 
bread at home, may at a ſmall expence have it fired 
or toaſted by the public. 


. Sucn ovens will raiſe a conſiderable branch of 
revenue, and every one will be better ſerved. They 
will alſo prove an expedicnt for keeping Bakers to 
their duty, and become a great relief to thoſe who 
conſume wheat, as well as an encouragement to pre- 
fer to oat meal, that e and profitable anicls 
— 
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WIV once the cheapneſs of proviſions, becomes 
2 odject of general and hearty concern, many are 
the expedients to be fallen upon, to fupport the 
price of the firſt matter, in favour of Agriculture; 


and ftill 9 conſumer at a reaſon- 
able rate. 


I fuppoſe I need not here obſerve, that all alte- 
rations of policy, in ſuch important concerns, muſt 
be brought about by very flow degrees, and muſt 
be conducted by a ſkilful hand. 


I have already faid, that, at preſent, the principal 
article of vegitable fubfiſtence in the Glaſgow market 
is oat-meal; and altho? a very large quantity of this be 
brought from the Lothian fide, the greateſt part by 

far, is ſtill the product of this County. 


Tax meal market, is regulated exactly on the 
principles I have been lying down.. It is open to 
the country at all times, and the only reformation I 
have to propoſe, is in order to obviate the inconve- 
niencies which ariſe from this very policy. 


Tax rents of Lands in this County, are generally 
paid in money; confequently the moſt conſiderable 
proprietors themſelves, are at no time poſſeſſed of 
any great quantity of meal or corn, collected into 
granaries; which granaries, in ies, ſuch as 
caſt Lothian, and others in the north, contribute 
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greatly to regulate the price of markets through the 
the whole year; except when a demand for expor- 
tation happens todiſturb it; a circumſtance hitherto 
— 4 


Tus menen „ great 
and fmall, maſt carry his meal to market, in pro- 
N as he can have his crop threſhed our, and 
veſt to ſeed- me, while our roads to Glaſgow are at 
the worſt, and — 
6— 


Tana s is ſtill * a diſ- 
treſſes our poor farmers. 


Tazy feed their catile in winter, almoſt entirely 
with ſtraw; and the advantage of having it new 
threſhed, prevents them from having any conſiderable 
quantity of corn, ready for the Glaſgow marker, 
before the arrival of the Lothian meal. Their houſ- 
es alſo, are fo bad, that could they afford to feed 
with hay, and throw their ſtraw imo their yard for 
ner to their canle, they cannot preſerve any 
large quantity of corn and meal, without lofing more 
by waſte and vermin, than wone they fetier four 
their preſenr management. 


: To ** 
2 That the licemtiouſacs of the 
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commons who live in towns; and who are inſtruft- 
ed, by example, to conſider riot and diforder as ve- 
ry noble exertions of liberty; deter the merchant 
from embarking in the corn-trade. The confe- 
quence of all which is, That the market of Gh#- 
gow, in what regards Cambuſnethan meal, is ſup- 
plied from day to day. If the roads are made i- 
practicable by forms in winter; if the operations 
in the country, during ſeed-time and harveſt, pre» 
vent the farmers from threſhing out; if the Ghſgow 
market takes a ſudden fall, from an uncommon fup- 
ply at a particular ſeaſon; the conſequence is a 
ſtagnation from the upper part of the County, which 
c 
ſuch occafions. 


Fon theſe and Ike circumſtances, the peice of _ 
meal is immediately raiſed, which diſtreſſes the Ma- 
nufafturer, without availing the farmer or meal- 
driver. It diſtreſſes the Manufacturer; becauſe he 
cannot provide againſt, or foreſee ſuch augmenta- 
tions on the Price of his Subſiſtence: it is no advan- 
tage to the farmer; becauſe, from what has been 
faid, we perceive, that he 2839 
riſe of the market; and the 
r | 
own account, what he has bought on credit at the 
Cambuſnethan market, upon which a very fmall 
D 
dh : | 
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Tut number of people, all over this Councy, 
who have been ruined by a ſuddent fall in the Glaſ- 
gow market, do abundantly prove the truth of what 
is here laid before the reader. 


Fux THER, would any one believe, that in the 
city of Glaſgow, there is not one perſon in Trade, 
who ever commiſhons one boll of meal in any pariſh, 
or in any market within in this County. All the Coun- 
ty can furniſh, is brought to Glaſgow by the poor- 
eſt claſs (I may ſay in general) of our country inha- 
bitants; and that not ſo frequently by way of carri- 
ers, as upon their own account. How precarious a 
market for the farmers is that of Cambuſnethan; 
how precarious a fapply for the city is what it 
draws from thence! add to this; that in Glaſgow 
1 know of no merchant, who thinks it worth his 
while, to receive into a magazine, or to buy up for 
his own account, what may on 2 particular mar- 
ket-day be brought to town beyond the com- 
mon rate of conſumption: conſequently the ſmalleſt 
redundancy of the fupply, occafions a fall; the fmall- 


AFTER ſo long zn enumeration of inconvenien- 
ces, it may be expeſted that ſome remedy for them 
ſhouli be propoſed: but to one who will auend to 
the nature of them, the vice will be found fo cloſely 
combined with the actual firuation of the farmer, 
who can at no time command any confiderable part 
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of his crop; with that of the miſerable merchant- 
mealdrivers, who have neither credit, or carriages 
ſuſſicĩent at their command; with the diſmal firuati- 
on of all the roads; and in the laſt place, with the 
firnation of the Trading-men, who, from the con- 
ſtant revojutions in the prices at market, and the 
danger of being plundered in caſe they ſhould 
nch out in the Mealtrade, dare not lend their af- 
ſiſtance: the vice complained of, will, I fay, be found 
fo cloſely combined with the circumſtances and ſi- 
mation of thoſe who muſt fupply the market, that 
_ any remedy which can be applied, muſt work its 
eſſect by the ſteady adminiſtration of the magiſtracy, 
and by length of time alone. 


D1iFFIicvuLT, however, as the execution of a 
plan for reformation in this part may prove, we till 
may point out the principle on which it muſt pro- 

N 


TI point to be accompliſhed, is to fix, or at leaſt 
to render more ſteady, the price of vegetable Sub- 
filtence, in proportion to the plenty of every year; 
and to ſecure to the merchant, who ſhall lend his 
aſſiſtance in gathering the proviſion together, a 
reaſonable and certain benefice. This every wife 
man in Trade, will prefer to the higheſt precarious 

12 
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Now the fituation of Glaſgow, which annually re- 
quires a very conſiderable ſupply from diſtant parts 


of the kingdom, ſeems to promiſe ſucceſs in fo great 
and fo beneficial an undertaking. 


So ſoon as the Canal is finiſhed, every part of 
what now paſſes under the denomination of Lothian 
meal, will arrive at Glaſgow, nearly at the fame 
price to the merchant there; becauſe conſiderable 
quantities of ir, muſt paſs before the markets of 
Edinburgh, and other towns on the Eaſt coaſt, be- 
fore it can reach Glaſgow. This will raiſe the 
price of it, to the higheſt ſtandard of all the mar- 
kets nearer to the furniſhing counties. If we there- 
fore ſuppoſe, this quantity to amount to Six Thou- 
fand Chalders, is it not very certain, that the price 
of fo large a proviſion, may be made to regulate 
that part which the County is to ſupply to the Gla- 
gow marker, where it is not aſſected by exportation, 
N it will not ſoon be expoſed to ſuch 
a deftrudtive revolution, as we have felt of late by 


the price of all the reſt, may not a company of 
merchants be formed, who will take this branch af 
Trade into their hands; and when this firſt ſtep is 
made, and the Price at which the meal can be fold. 
for, with profit to the importers is aſcertained; 


may make a2 trial of this Trade when he pleaſes; 
and he may give it up when he finds it does noe 
anfwer. He may ſtipulate with the farmers, thar 
the advance ſhall be replaced in fix weeks, or tuo 
One Hundred bolk, to fupply the marker with Six 
or Eight Hundred in the courſe of a year; upon all 
will be kept ſteady, by the general competition 
| among all the farmers who wiſh to fell, when they 
cannot tranſport to market. 


Tais is a very rude sketch, of the idea of a Meal- 
bank, whch (if ever it be thought worthwhile to 
adopt it,) will, in the hands of merchams, be foon 
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poliſhed up, and ſicted for execution. But that | 


may here do what 
4 44 I can to make intelligible, 
he lei il HT. 


Surros z then, ar b 
* that 
price of meal was —— 


ine odds an 
1 95 
rally loſt granary, ir might corrupt, and be t- 


Is th non of aMeal-ank (which indeed woul 
greatly County markets) be found imprac- 
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ticable, the nent beſt improvement, is for the city 
of Glaſgow, to turn their attention to theſe County 
markets; and to take fuch ſteps, in conjunction with 
the Landed Intereſt, as may promote the regularity 
and good Policy of them; in order, firſt to draw as 
much meal together as poſſible, and then to provide 
2 ready outlet, or a repoſitory in Glaſgow, for the 
faperfluity, which occaſionally may arrive; and 
which, as matters ſtand, frequently gluts the mar- 
ket of Glaſgow, and occafons a ſudden fall of 
prices, which occafions a fadden deſertion of it, fol- 
lowed by a riſe equally fadden and hurtful to the con- 
ſumer. 


Fux r zz. the market of Glaſgow, ought in 


. 
tended to affet the conſumer in the city of Glaſ- 
pow only; and therefore ſuch meal as is fold in the 
market, for the uſe of other places to the Weſt, 
- ſhould be entitled to a draw-back of this duty up- 
on going out of town; and if carried through the 
city without coming to market, it may be entitled 
to none. This will bring a larger quantity to mar- 
ket: but when the draw-back is refuſed, the carri- 
ers paſs by the city altogether, which is a loſs to 
to the meal driver over and above. 


War EvII creates an irregularity in markets, 
s conſtantiy prejudicial to the confumer; becauſe 

thoſe who buy in order to ſell again, never fail to 
avail themſelves of it. 


- Tux weights at leaſt over all this County, Bout 
be regulated by the Lanark flandard. I have 
heard complaints in this particular. 


Fur THER, in Ho cas. meal 
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ige alſo ſhould the mar- 
. Ir * N = 2 
te ch eee of th: rar denden 
marker-day. By this, the confumers would be inform- 
| N r 1252 
— al ries. This wil ſs tend prevent 
2 —üäñ Ghihow. 


| _ 
LE 
pri of markers, by informing _ 
& ate concerns it: and they are * 
time, conſiſtent with that liberty which is eſſential 


| in what 
IT is from the ignorance of magiſtrates, 


concerns the farmers of their diſtrict, that we ſee. 


unconſtitutional, arbitrary proceedings 
een 


rn 
to call in his grain to market, and nit 
ice of it, as oft as their owa unskilful adminiſtra- 
non may occafion a ſcarcity. | 
5 . — a 
Fon the ignorance, r 
= DC 
—_ aig paar ay Ar tad 
E qe 1 
>.> rezrating, and engrofing of commo- 
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dity. Did they know the waſte and expence at- 
rending fach practices, they would foon fee their 
miſtake, and learn to anribute the diſtreſs they feel, 
to the general want of Policy in all oar Corn-mar- 
kets; which want of policy, again, is in a great 
meaſure, owing to their own turbulent diſpoſition. 
But as fuch abuſes are uot peculiar to the County 
of Lanark, I ſhall not here inſiſt upon them. 


I fhall now conclude, by recommending to the 
Landed Intereſt of this County, and to the Trading- 
Intereſt of the city of Glaſgow, more carefully to 
examine the preſent ſtate of their affairs, than hi- 
therto they ſeem to have done; to baniſh linle party 
animoſfities; io live more together; and to turn their 


joint ancention 10 fuch objedts only, as really deſerve 
K. 
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